52                         LEGAL DEPOSIT OF BOOKS
Basil Montagu, who had defended the cause of the libraries in
1805.1 Montagu wrote:
"If, possessbg one hundred pounds, an officer of justice enter with
a tax-payer and demand ten pounds, I may cheerfully contribute my
mite to the public exigencies: but I am in reality poorer by ten pounds.
If I have an engraving-press on the other side of my room and am
entitled to the privilege of instantly striking off ten notes in lieu of the
ten notes by which my store has been diminished, the magnitude of
the evil seems to be decreased. An author has this power; he may re-
place his works, however expensive, at little cost, and no trouble; and,
whatever may be the literary dearth of the time in which he lives, he
possesses a cruise [sic] that can never fail."3
The printers declared this to be a specious simile, void of a
knowledge of technical details. It was the almost inviolable
custom for editions of works to be charged for at so much for
every 250 copies. The breaking into a fresh roll to print eleven
extra copies was charged for at the same rate as for 250 additional
copies. Moreover, there was the extra cost of ink, wear and tear
of types and plates, labour, and the extremely expensive hand-
colouring of prints to be considered. But these were minor
details, they declared, compared with the fact that the delivery
of eleven copies of an expensive work meant the certain loss of a
great number of purchasers: private collectors, historians,
authors, and students. With the exception of the British Museum,
the rest of the copyright libraries were not public libraries. They
were private establishments belonging to particular corporations.
In most cases admission was possible to privileged persons only.8
How, then, could literary works receive adequate advertisement
in such circumstances? The practice of lending the books re-
ceived under the acts was also objected to by the publishers, who
declared that this was unfair to themselves and ruinous to the
bookselling trade, besides being contrary to the obvious in-
tention of the law. Eighteenth-century printers were obliged to
regard the presentation of nine copies to the libraries as a more or
less convenient and effectual advertisement. But the publishers
1 See ante, p. 46.
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